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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

It is hardly necessary to say that Prof. Patterson's book, 
and the above remarks on the subject, concern rhythms alone, 
and none of the other elements — emotion, tone-color, sound- 
quality, etc. — which unite with rhythm to make up poetic 
beauty, and to assert the distinction between poetry and 
prose. H. M. 

A NOTE ON T. S. ELIOT'S BOOK 

It might be advisable for Mr. Eliot to publish a fangless 
edition of Prufrock and Other Observations for the gentle 
reader who likes his literature, like breakfast coffee or grape- 
fruit, sweetened. A mere change in the arrangement of the 
poems would help a little. It might begin with La Figlia 
che Piange, followed perhaps by the Portrait of a Lady; for 
the gentle reader, in his eagerness for the customary bit of 
sweets, can be trusted to overlook the ungallantry, the 
youthful cruelty, of the substance of the Portrait. It may 
as well be admitted that this hardened reviewer cursed the 
poet in his mind for this cruelty while reading the poem ; 
and just when he was ready to find extenuating circum- 
stances — the usual excuses about realism — out came this 
"drunken helot" (one can hardly blame the good English 
reviewer whom Ezra Pound quotes!) with that ending. It 
is hard to get over tlv's ending with a few moments of 
thought; it wrenches a piece of life at the roots. 

As for the gentle reader, this poem could be followed by 
the lighter ironies of Aunt Nancy, the Boston Evening 
Transcript, etc. One would hardly know what to do with 
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A Note on T. S. Eliot's Book 

the two London pieces. Whistler in his post-impressionistic 
English studies — and these poems* "are not entirely unlike 
Whistler's studies — had the advantage of his more static 
medium, of a somewhat more romantic temperament, and 
of the fact that the objects he painted half-hid their ugli- 
ness under shadows and the haze of distance. But Eliot 
deals with life, with beings and things who live and move 
almost nakedly before his individual mind's eye — in the 
darkness, in the early sunlight, and in the fog. Whatever 
one may feel about sweetness in literature, there is also the 
word honesty, and this man is-a faithful friend of the objects 
he portrays; altogether unlike the sentimentalist who really 
stabs them treacherously in the back while pretending affec- 
tion. M. M. 

SEND AMERICAN POETS 

Why not send poets to the front? Not to the trenches, 
for* active service, where many of them now are, but as 
official government agents to see and to record this war 
for future generations? The newspaper correspondent has 
an official position; there are official camera men, official 
moving picture photographers; why not poets in a similar 
capacity? As a matter of fact Italy has D'Annunzio at the 
front; John Masefield and Rudyard Kipling have visited 
western and eastern fronts and published their impressions; 
why not American poets? It is true that both Masefield and 
Kipling have written their impressions in prose, with the 
exception of their early restrained poems on the war — the 
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